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sense. For Dad, and hundreds like him, politics were
a kind of religion, and indeed religion sometimes a
kind of politics. They applauded warmly when I
finished, and we promised to come back before the
campaign was over. "That was grand, me boy,"
said Jack Wilkins, as we struggled into top gear.
"We'll get .there all right, we'll get there."

When at last, with a crowded meeting in a Miners'
Hut, and a speech to a fortuitous handful of passers-
by in the streets of Staple Hill, the night's round
ended, there was still the length of Bristol to drive
through and the car to garage, before I reached the
small private hotel where my wife was sitting up
for me with sausage rolls and cocoa. She couldn't
come to many of our meetings at that election,
and that was my chief handicap. I told her
that all had gone well, but I already knew
enough about Elections to be aware that
meetings, even when they are large and enthu-
siastic meetings, mean next to nothing. Any party,
particularly the Labour Party, whose speakers
were so rarely interrupted, can manage enthusiastic
meetings. What wins elections is years of preparatory
organisation. And of organisation we were all but
destitute. The constituency had been fought at the
last Election but one, but from that campaign
scarcely a vestige of assets survived. Only gradually
did I recognise the extent of the lacunae. In the small
docking town, in the three mining villages (though
the majority of the miners were then Liberals) there
were at least supporters whose addresses were known
to us. Elsewhere, as far as we were concerned, there
were only the great open spaces. And on Sundays